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INTR®DUCTORY. 


Tue cause of the Indian—that is, the cause of justice, 
humanity, and civilization —makes slow progress : but 
it makes progress. It is a marvel that in this nine- 
teenth century any man should) be found to affirm 
soberly that the only good Indian is a dead Indian ; 
quite as marvelous that any considerable number of 
men.should be found to believe in corraling a lot of 
ignorant and imbruted savages on reservations, from 
which all civilizing influences are rigorously excluded 
except a few schools and churches, conducted under 
far greater disadvantages than allied mission schools 
and churches in foreign lands. But the country has 
learned the wickedness of the first, and is rapidly learn- 
ine the folly of tne second. Nothing is now necded more 
than a diffusion of a literature which will tell-the public 
what has been done for the redemption of the Indian, 
and how it has sueceeded. The public is ignorant be- 
cause it is indifferent, indiffer 
ent because it is ignorant. The 
object of this Supplement is 
to tell the public a little about 
the progress already made, and 
to inspire them with interest in 
the work now carried on, the 
end of which is a continent 
open to civilization—to the rail- 
road, the post-office, the tele- 
graph, the newspaper, the in- 
dustrial arts, the school-house, 
the church, from ocean to ocean. 

It contains: an article by 
Lizzie W. Champney, ac- 
count of the Indian as he actu- 
ally exists today, neither vili- 
fied nor idealized ; the famous 
Lake Mohonk Platform and A 
Chapter of History giving an 
account of its origin; ac- 
count by Senator Dawes of the 
Severalty bill, the great) meas- 
ure on Which, politically speak- 
ing. the friends of the Indian 
rely for his emancipation from 
his terrible bondage ; an article 
on Indian Education, by the 
great pioneer in this work, Gen- 
eral Armstrong ; illustrated ac- 
counts of the Carlisle School 
and the Hampton School, the 
two great and successful Indian 
educational institutions, with 
two groups of Indian pupils, 
giving ocular demonstration of 
the effect of even four months of 
education ; an account of what 
the women of the land = are 
doing,—or rather of a part of 
their work,—written by Mrs. 
Amelia 8. Quinton, Secretary of 
the Women’s National Indian 
Association ; and portraits of 
four great Indian writers : Gen, 
S.C Armstrong and Capt. R. 
Hl. Pratt. whose portraits are 
accompanied with short —bio- 
graphical sketches ; Senator 
Dawes, the great advocate of 
the Indian in the National Con- 
gress, Whose biography we have 
not tried hereto tell, because 
it is the history of half a cen- 
tury of American national life; 
Helen Hunt Jackson, who has 
done more by her pen then any 
other one person to. stir the 
American heart to a tardy sense 
of the Red Man’s great wrongs, 
but whose life, also, we have 
not tried to tell, because the 
author’s life is in her writings. 

With these brief words of in- 
troduction, this Supplement. is 
offered to our readers as an ac- 
count of one of the most im- 
portant chapters in the history 
which this generation is writ- 
ing, and to all Indian writers, both as a means which 
they can use in extending the knowledge of their work 
and as an expression of The Christian Union’s sympathy 
with them in their patient prosecution of it. : 

Brsnore WHtpp.e bears the following testimony to the 
good effect of making the Indians feel the responsibility 
of individual distinctive effort for themselves, by vest- 
ing them with individual rights of property and by 
compelling them to live by their own lebor: ‘ Twenty 
years ago we began with a small number of Indians at 
White Earth Reservation. They were wild folk, used 
only to savage life. Now there are 1,806 people living 
like civilized beings. They have houses built by them- 
selves. They are self-supporting. It is an orderly, law- 
abiding, peacefulcommunity. In religion they are about 
equally divided between the Episcopal and Catholic 
Churches. The laws are administered by an Indian po- 
lice. This year they raised 40,000 bushels of wheat and 
30,000 bushels of oats.” 
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A WORD. ABOUT 


HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


THE Indian as he appears in Cooper’s novels is a very 
different) person from the Alessandro of Mrs. Jack- 
son's ** Ramona,’ and the difference is rather our- 
selves than in the race whose characteristics both 


writers have endeavored to portray in representative 
types. The Indian has changed comparatively little, 
but our feeling towards him has been revolutionized 

the element of romance and heroism Which entered so 
largely into the carlier portraiture of the Indian has 
place toan element of pathos steadily deepening 
into tragedy. For decades has been under 
stood that the Indian is being driven to the wall by the 
ausressive energy of a stronger civilization, but in 
** Ramona” the general movement Is focused on a single 
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human life, and the anguish and injustice that are part 
of it are suddenly and irresistibly brought home to us, 
We read complacently the hewspaper reports of retov- 
als of Indians from reservations which have become 
their homes by industry and by associations of years, to 
new and undeveloped tracts of country arbitrarily as- 
signed to them, but our thought does not pierce the bare 
statement of fact to the personal suffering and loss in- 
volved in such a forced removal ; the breaking up of 
families, the misery of the very voung and the very old, 
the cruel exposure and privation,—all these heart-rend- 
ing details are rarely filled in even by the most sympa- 
thetic reader. General statements rarely stir our sym- 
pathies or arouse our indignation ; it is the particuldr 
case, the injustice to the individual, that appeal to us 
with irresistible foree and make it impossible for us te 
rest while such wrongs are possible. Mrs. Jackson, 
with an artist’s instinet for that which is most signifi- 
eant and effective, has put into the brief record of a 
short human life all the el) ments of injustice, cruelty, 
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life as in our own diay Wrongs been 
righted by foree of that ned ow rfiul Presentation 
of bare fact which ts one of the biderhiest ave hievern nts «of 
art. One has but to recall the n: the movelists 
Whose works helone to literature ree ive how ‘ pris 
and effectively genius and art have worked for-and with 
humanitv in the recent decades.  Vietor Hugo, Turge- 
Bjorn (oth, Dick ns, have each in furn foreed en to 
listen to some story of Oppression or wrong whos appeal 
had before fallen on dull and inattentive cars. * The old 
and barren heresv that art must keep aloof from human- 
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pression Of emotion, ** Ra 


moni Was nat urally Mrs, Jack 
son's last word in behalf of 
these for whom she felt the 
responsibility. of cusardianship 
The stor Wits ali old Ole before 
it reached her ears: it had been 
Incorporated into our national 
history > it had always stirred a 
few earnest souls to protest and 
denunciation suit it Was not 
until the sad and humiliating 
history took possession of Mrs, 
Jackson's genius that it found 
fit and final record. It was 
by degrees that this result was 
achieved A great nature Is 
not often fired by il touch: it 
kindles slowly. but once aflame 
everything contributes to its 
light and heat. ‘“*A Century of 
Dishonor,” and the work among 
the Mission Indians, could 
hardly have failed to arouse in 
a woman of Mrs. Jackson's 
humanity and genius a keen 
perception of the dramatic pos- 
<Ibilities of the facts with which 
she was dealing. Lone before 
her Was lade to the 
characters cand incidents of 
*Rarionn Were sha ny 
stortes have had ai 

work of pre- 


crimore thorough 

paration behind them was 
ne sudden outburst of creative 
power Which produced the 
story: if grew naturally and 
Inevitably out of the contact of 
a powerful and deeply human. 
izel imagination with a great 
of rial eathered from 
many es and through 
manv months of indefatigable 
investigation. ‘Those who saw much of 
Mrs. Jackson during the winter in which she was writ- 
ing A Century of Dishonor” were: impressed by the 
profoundly earnest spirit which she brought to her 
work, and her absorption in and byit. It possessed her 
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ws work of research and record rarely possesses the most 
devoted and conscientious historian 
of our dealings with the Indian became clear and com- 


As the long story 


prehensible, the sense of Injustice deepened and burned 
within her. Her imagination, constantly aroused and 
stimulated, filled in) the story whose bare faets the 
records had) preserved, and made it- real and human. 
Behind the long movement, which had been -calmly de 


scribed under many vague phases, Mrs. Jackson dis- 
cerned the sacrifice of the individual, the untold agonies 
of personal outrage and wrong. 
she investigated, the same story was told, and the title of 


In whatever direction 


her book sufficiently describes the feeling with which 
she finished her work asa student and historian of the 
Indian question. ‘* A Century of Dishonor” has proba- 
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bivy had but one reader where Ramona” has had 
twenty, bat it would have been well worth the writing 
if it had served no other purpose than a preparation for 
the dramatic story which followed it. It put Mrs, Jack- 
son in possession of the complete history of the inter- 
course of the whites with the Indians in this country ; it 
gave hera knowledge of the whole question which was 
at once comprehensive and accurate. She had surveyed 
the entire field before she began lo describe the fortunes 
of a single obscure home peopled with the creatures of 
her imagination, Who were also creatures of history. 

The work among the Mission Indians admirably 
supplemented that done in the Astor Library and celse- 
where, in the searchatfter facts. It brought Mrs. Jackson 
into close personal relations with the race whose story 
had already written itself upon her heart. She entered 
into homes which had been despoiled, she saw the print 
ofthe nails, and the mark of the spear. The whole heart- 
breaking tragedy, as it unfolded itself in’ broken lives 
and ruined fortunes, penetrated her imagination, and 


possessed her whole nature. She saw with her own 
eyes the terrible background of personal suffering, 


Which she had discussed imaginatively in her historical 
work ; what was vague became detined and exact; what 
had been inferred was really seen: what had been evi- 
dent to emotion was now clear to thought. A great race 
tragedy. so vast and general that, like the Greek plays, 
it impressed the thought rather than stirred the feel- 
ings, was brought home when its destructive movement 
Was seen under the roofs of countless homes. Certainly 
no better training could have preceded the writing a 
ereat work of imagination than that which lay behind 
* Ramona.” Mrs, Jackson’s impassioned story belongs 
to fiction only by virtue of its fort ; its characters, its 
incidents, its background, are historic in the sense that 
thev represent the condensation of the actual rather 
than its expansion. Mrs. Jackson was greatly im- 
pressed by the well-known phrase of Alfred de Musset’s, 
It takes a great deal of life to make a little art,’’ 
once qnoted in conversation with her by the writer of this 
article. No work of art ever more forcibly itlustrated 
the French poet’s penetrating reflection than ‘* Ra- 
miona:” if sums up the history of a race for more than 
a century; it embodies a vast knowledge of facts ; it 
typifies Countless individuals. Mrs. Jackson poured her- 
self into it as into no other work of her band, and the 
passion of her voice, changing swiftly to pathos as she 
it in manuscript to a friend, will remain the su- 
disclosure of the heights and depths of her own 
natdre) 
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‘Winn vou go Monday to visit the grave of * IH. H.’ ?” 
asked my friend. We had already learned to trust this 
friend, and I was quite ready to say Yes, without fur- 
ther «uestioning, sure that any plan he proposed was a 
good plan. So, not by reason of any doubt that this 
Was What we wanted to do, but simply for information, I 
asked, ** Where is the grave of ‘H. H.’?” ‘*She is 
buried,” said my friend, “ona spur of the Cheyenne 
Mountain, near the head of the South Cheyenne Cafion. 
That cafon was her favorite resort. One of the last 
public services she rendered with her pen was a series 
of articles stirring up the city of Colorado Springs to 
purchase and make public the North Cheyenne Cafion, 
and if she had lived, the South Cheyenne Canon would 
very probably have been bought for a public park also: 
the city has wanted to buy it, but hitherto the owner 
has refused. The Cheyenne Mountain was her favorite 
of the emire range: she wished to get home that she 
might die insight of it. That was denied her. But 
her desire to be buried upon its slope was sacredly re- 
spected. A few friends, only four or five, followed her 
body to its last resting-place, and her grave is on the 
spot she loved to visit while she lived.” . 2. 

The walls of South Cheyenne Cafion are perpendicu- 
lar, or nearly so. At the bottom of this wild cleft in the 
mountain side there is just room enough for a mountain 
stream and a narrow footpath. The visitor leaves his 
carriage at the mouth of the cafion and follows up the 
footpath, every turn in the narrow and almost subter- 
ranean winding way disclosing a new grandeur, and 
evoking a new exclamation or compelling a more elo- 
quent and significant silence. Half a mile brings him 
toa rude gateway, where an otherwise idle boy comes 
out from a temporary booth to demand a quarter. It is 
a pity to allow this toll to be levied on God's roadway, 
and a double pity since it is the natural pathway of 
those who desire to do honor to the memory of *:35. 3." 
If | werea Coloradoan, | would move to have the County 
Commissioners condemn this roadway for a public road, 
pay its proprietor what it may be fairly worth, and then 
open it to the public. Ten minutes beyond the toll- 
gate the visitor comes to the end of the cahon; an im- 


and when these are climbed the toiler is only at the top 
of the perpendicular rock, and has nearly as far to climb 
up a zigzag path made in the still steep, though not 
absolutely precipitous, sides of the ravine before he 
reaches the top. Following the narvow footpath for a 
few rods, he comes tothe grave. There is no inscrip- 
tion, and, indeed, no headstone on which an inscription 
could be.put; simply a rude pile of’ stones heaped up, 
like an ancient burial mound, with some green vines and 
fresh wild flowers laid upon it. It looks as though 
“H.W.” had wished to be buried away from civilization, 
and with no insignia of civilization to mark the spot. 1 
suspect this was the case. It would have been charac- 
teristic of her. Far down below, the Cheyenne Creek 
sung its song in the deep cafion from which we had so 
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laboriously climbed: far away through the trees we 
could discern the plain, shining in the sun like water, 
and on it, or in it, the fair city of Colorado Springs, as 
though it were an American Venice built upon the sea. 
I stood here with uncovered head and thought ten- 
derly and reverently of her whose body rests beneath 
this burial mound ; of her hfe, her growth, her curi- 
ously commingled character, her brilliant talents, and 
her self-devotion to anoble cause. TL recalled the school- 
girl at my uncle’s school, easily a leader in the social 
circle there, brilliant, witty, electric; the woman grown, 
made, if ever Woman was made, to shine in society—a 
woman Whose conversation I can characterize by no 
other word than coruscating ; I remembered her carly 
writings—like herself, brilliant, magnetic, full of rich 
color that came and went, and yet lacking something 
to make them truly great ; her subsequent self-consecra- 
tion *o the cause of the Indian when the West hated 
him---ic the Kast he seemed afar off, and an object of 
no interest or concern ; the change wrought in her writ- 
ings, her style, her conversation, and, as it seemed to 
me, though my acquaintance was but slight and our 
meetings but occasional, in her character; a change 
such as is always made by a definite and a noble pur 
pose, the consecration growing deeper and the purpose 
more determined until her whole self was absorbed in it, 
until it became to her what a child is to the mother, a 
country to the soldier, or a church to the saint—home, 
patriotism, religion; adding the subtle beauty of pathos 
to her humor, the shadow of an unselfish and sympa- 
thetic sorrow to a nature not less brilliant for the 
change; and bringing her back, at least so it seemed to 
me, toward that faith from which she had been repelled 
by her moral abhorrence of cant, and her intellectual 


abhorrence of dogmatism, but in which this later ex- 
perience of self-consecration had led her to see with 


deeper insight a spiritual birth, and to which in tLat 
last praver she gave such pathetic expression—the 
prayer of a child having a trust and love and hope in 
Giod from her own deep love for the poor and the 
scorned of earth. ‘ Bits of Taik” and ‘** Bits of Travel ” 
may perhaps be forgotten, but ‘* Ramona” will live as 
long as America has a conscience to feel the crime of 
injustice, and a heart to feel the woes of the wronged 
and the oppressed. : L. A. 


THE ORIGINAL INDIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


BY AMELIA Ss, QUINTON. 


For many years devoted missionaries of the various 
denominations of Christians in this land, and the Mora- 
vians and others from iands not our own, have labored 
more or less widely for Indian evangelization. Fol- 
lowing these, through the influence and united sugges- 
tions of leaders of the Society of Friends, arose General 
Grant’s Peace Policy, and the work of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners. Later, in 1878, came Captain 
Pratt's obeyed inspiration and its grand result, Eastern 
Indian education, beginning in Florida, taking root at 
Hampton, and blossoming in the great success of Car- 
lisle, and soon of other government Indian schools, both 
east and west. Each of these different kinds of work had 
appealed to and influenced certain circles; as the small 
minority of the great universal Church represented 
in denominational missionary societies ; the interior de- 
partment and functionaries of government ; and the small 
philanthropic public, then, though zealous for the col- 
ored race, barely beginning to waken to a sense of In- 
dian wrongs. There was therefore now needed some 
agency for publishing the facts gathered by missionaries, 
government officials, and others interested, and the 
more numerous facts regarding both Indian capabilities 
and the long oppressions, enforced helplessness, wars, 
famines, frauds, and many other unnamable cruelties 
long endured by the race, the whole forming a record 
not exceeded in wrong by any civilized nation, and a 
record in which all sections of this land have had a 
guilty share. This new agency was needed to dissem- 
inate information in popular form, and thus to waken 
the general public to the imperative need of a new gov- 
ernmental Indian policy which should displace the bar- 
barism of the old one by justice, humanity, and mercy, 
and thus lift the Indian out of his idle savagery into the 
self-respecting independence of industry.and citizenship; 
and this needed instrumentality was providentially sum- 
moned to enlist the efforts of Christian women in 
the spring of 1879 by a newspaper paragraph which re- 
vealed another attempt at unjust Indian legislation; and 
the deep sense of this and similarwrongs soon expressed 
itself in a popular appeal, sent forth, circulated, and 
presented to government by these women for Indian 
protection. This was the movement which began the 
many-sided work now known as that of Tne Women’s 


and pamphlets containing extracts from Government 
records, revealing its) numberless broken compacts 


with Indians, the long line of unjust wars and other cruel-- 


ties the race had suffered, together with direct and carn- 
est appeals to the churches, the ministry, the Christian 
press, and to the general Christian sentiment of the coun- 
try; and these were largely circulated in fifteen States dur- 
ing the first vear of this movement. This literature and 
these petitions met a response from editors, pastors, and 
churches, from great missionary and ministerial bodies, 
from college faculties, literary and philantbropie socie- 
ties, and many other thought-molding centers, for the 
appeal was chiefly to these, so that the third annual pe- 
tition, that of January, 1882, represented a hundred 
thousand citizens and nearly one thousand churches 
in all sections. Thirty or forty towns each in several 
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New Engiand States, seventy in New York, and large 
numbers in other States, took part in this, while at that. 
date the Association’s auxiliaries and helpers were 
already at work in fifteen States of the Union. By these 
helpers great popular meetings were held, the press was 
arnestly enlisted, and by their petitions some notable 
and telling debates were precipitated in Congress. 

Six months after the beginning of the work of this new 
Association—the first by nearly four years for the politi 
cal betterment of the Indian, if we except a short-lived 
similar one very early in our national history—the gifted 
“T1. HL” began to use her inspired and faseinating pen 
on Indian behalf, moved thereto, as she told the writer, 
by a conversation with a Government official; and from 
the time she heard of its existence she was in’ warnfest 
sympathy and frequent co-operation with the Associa- 
tion. 

In 1881 another specialist on- Indian behalf appeared, 
and the noble work of Miss Alice C, Fletcher, originated 
by still other providential means, began among the Oma- 
has, though covering also a wide range of literary and 
scientific work; while in June of the same year the Asso- 
ciation first heard T. TH. Tibbles, Esq.. whose addresses, 
and those of ** Bright Eves,” fired by Ponca wrongs, had 
stirred the heart of Boston and other Atlantic cities the 
previous Winter, Later, in December, 1882, nearly a 
vear after this original Indian Association had presented 
its third great petition in Congress, the efficient and influ- 
ential association of gentlemen known as Tuk INDIAN 
Riguts AssocraTion was organized, by Herbert Welsh, 
Esy., as the result of his visit to the Western Indians, 
of his eloquent addresses upen‘their rights, and 
thus began the more important, Jong-needed and prayed- 
for work of legal and political defense of Indians. 


PRESENT LABORS, 


Meantime the work of the original or Women’s Indian 
Association, prosecuted by about ninety branch organi- 


‘gations located in twenty-eight States, has, among other 


results, obtained the passage of resolutions which were 
authoritative instructions to their national representa- 
tives in eight legislatures, and last year influenced Con- 
gress and aided in securing needed Indian legislation by 
sixty-five petitions to that body and by many hundreds of 
letters to its members; and has influenced the public by 
articles on Indian topics in eight hundred newspapers, 
magazines and other periodicals, by four hundred regu- 
lar meetings and mass-mectings, and by the circulation 
of forty-nine thousand leaflets and pamphlets concerning 
Indians and their affairs, as well as in many other un- 
recorded ways. The Association has also from its Ilome- 
Building Fund enabled two educated Indian married 
couples to build inexpensive model homes, and is plan- 
ning to build several others, besides enabling individual 
Indians in various sections to purchase looms, tools, sew- 
ing-machines and other means of self-supporting labor. 
he Missionary Work of the Association, which is 
pioneer labor in tribes not otherwise provided with mis- 
sionaries, lias already directly and indirectly resulted 
in planting missions at seven stations in six different 
tribes, is about to open another, has still a wide field of 
sixty tribes and separated portions of tribes to possess, 
and is rapidly growing in favor and power. This de- 
partment of the Association has already sent out its first 
medical missionary, expects soon to send another, and 
hopes also to open, or aid toopen, a small home or hospital 
for aged Indian women at some station among the forty 
thousand Sioux, and also to establish an industrial cen- 
ter at one or more points on reservations where educated 
returned Indian students can find civilized and self-sus- 
taining industfies, and which shall open the way there 
for Indian women to learn remunerative industrial pur- 
suits. That these and such lines of work are fast coming 
to be the chief lines of the society’s activities, while it 
will not cease to do all that it has hitherto done to ob- 
tain and execute just laws for the race, is matter of con. 
gratulation as a wise division of labor with the gentle- 
men’s association, that society, happily, having chosen 
as its own special! work the maintenance of the legal and 
political sighta of Indians, to watch the execution of the 
Land-in-Severalty bill and of other laws; to prevent land 
frauds, and to establish the claims of tribes, a work which 
it is abundantly able to do, and for which its twenty-five 
or more branches can well secure means from capitalists 
and business men, many of whom are directly interested 
in the speedy and just solution of the Indian question, 
FUTURE WORK, 

It is easy to see that what is everywhere needed among 
Indians, along with the regular operation of law, is at 
least one first-class mission in every tribe which shall 
include night schools for those beyond school age, 
domestic art and industrial teaching, medical and hos- 
pital help, instruction in gardening, farming, and the 
mechanic arts, arid which shall also surely be a missien 
for constant and earnest Christian teaching, on week. 
days and on Sunday. It may not be possible or desir- 
able to combine all these under one management in cach 
tribe, but the Women’s Indian Association, as above seen, 


| 
| p : penetrable wall of rock, down which the brook leaps in NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION, _ has begun some of these lines of work, and hopes to place 
* a series of long, silvery cascades. 1 have no skill in payee! fee in the destitute tribes a mission many-sided and strong 
measurements, and cannot give the height, but a rude enough to do much in these directions. Surely a good 
wooden stairway has been constructed up the face of the This first work of the Women’s Indian Association, | working for such ends by organization in all the States 
HK. elif; it numbers between two and three hundred steps; the petitioning for governmental truth-keeping with the | must winthe help and enthusiasm needed for success, and 
aboriginal race, was accompanicd by the issue of leaflets — greatly hasten that day when our native race may safely 


be relegated to the care of its own united hands, opened 
eyes, trained minds, Christianized homes, and regene- 
rated hearts. Let the patriotic Christian women who 
are newly ready to help this work be now heard from. 
Nor while so strong a host of Indian helpers moves hope- 
fully forward on all lines, eager to see the practical and 
final solution of the long problem, should the battalions 
failto join efforts for procuring from the Government for 
Indian education and civilization, as rapidly as can 
wisely be paid, the nearly thirty millions of dollars of 
Indian funds in the national treasury, nor for a moment 
forget that funds ample for the work desired and needed 
are now due, for value received, and only await that vote 
of appropriation, not gift, which these friends of the 
native American should boldly, earnestly, unitedly and 
persistently demand. 
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tee SEVERALTY ACT. 
BY SENATOR HENRY L. DAWES. 


THE purpose of this enactment is to make of the Indian 
a self-supporting citizen of the United States, and for 
that purpose it deals with the individual Indian in contra- 
distinction with the tribe as heretofore. Before its pas- 
sage the individual Indian had no riace in our law. He 
was not a citizen, he could mot make a contract with a 
white man which could be enforced, nor could he enter 
our courts to assert a right or redress a wrong. He was 
wt helpless, unprotected outlaw. 

Under the provisions of this act the President of the 

United States can take any Indian who wants to live like 
“a White man, and put him on 160 acres of land, and give 
him a patent that pledges the United States to hold it in 
trust for him for twenty-five years, and then zive him a 
— of it in fee. In this way each such Indian has a 
rome Kept for him on which he can live, but which he 
cannot part with for twenty-five years. Nobody can 
get it away from him while he is learning to cultivate it 
and raise crops for his support. 

This law then makes every Indian who takes land in 
severalty, and every other Indian, whether he has any 
land or not, who has left his tribe and adopted the 
habits of civilized life, a citizen of the United States, 
entitled to all the rights, privileges, and immunities of 
such citizens. He thus has every right, under any law, 
in any court, and before any tribunal that any white 
man has. 

Under the provisions of this act there are secured to 
every Indian capable of enjoying them the two greatest 
of all boons—a oa of his own, of which no one 
can deprive him, and citizenship of the United 
States. All other provisions of this law are in 
aid of these two, and are intended to secure the 
full advantages of each to the Indian who may 
avail himself of them, 

very appliance of education and other civiliz- 
Ing influence which should tend to lead the Indian 
to desire and seek the ways of the white man is 
demanded more than ever now that the door is 
open and he is made secure and safe in every step 
he takes. One by one the Indian should be taken 
by the hand and led out from the darkness and 
malign influences of the tribal relation and put 
upon his feet. under the shield and guarantee of 
this law. If earnest, energetic, disereet, and 
Christian work shall now be equal only to the 
opportunity, the tribal power will crumble away 
and disappear forever, and the Indian of history 
and poetry, of the tomahawk and of the reserva- 
tion, will disappear in the self-supporting citizen 
of the United States, 


A CHAPTER OF HISTORY.* 


In the spring or early summer of 1885, a few 
firm friends of the Indians and of equal rights 
met in the editorial rooms of The Christian 
Union. ‘Their object was to endeavor, by con- 
ference, to agree upon certain definite plans for 
the solution of the long-vexed Indian Problem.,. 
The publication of © Ramona” in The Christian 
Union, had already served to awaken a wide pop- 
ular interest in the Indians, who had theretofore 
been regarded with active hostility or languid 
indifference by the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people. The work at Hampton and Carlisle 
had demonstrated that the race was capable of 
taking ona Christian civilization ; but the edu- 
cated Indian sent back to the reservations, from 
which all civilizing influences were carefully ex- 
cluded, found the attempt to impart to others 
the life which he had himself received too much 
for his enthusiasm; and it was fortunate if, after 
a brief struggle, he did not relapse into the me- 
_thods of life and even the dress of his unceivil- 
ized companions. The removal of Indians from 
one reservation after another, in’ palpable viola- 
tion of treaty obligations, the story of which ‘*H. H.” 
had eloquently told in the ‘ Century of Dishonor,” 
had aroused the indignation of Eastern’ philanthro- 
pists; and the reservation of vast) tracts of land = cap- 
able of cultivation, but from which all capable culti- 
vators were excluded, by a dog-in-the-manger policy, 
Which kept these virgin provinces for the dog who did 
not and could not use them, while the ox, who could and 
would, was shut out, afgered the great West. The 
Indian policy of the past dissatisfied every one. The 
effort of this private conference was to find a policy 
which would satisfy both East and West; that is, both 
the demands of 
national prosperity and ‘well-being. At this conference 
a few simple principles were agreed upon, perhaps we 
should say one simple principle was agreed upon. : This 
principle, or these principles, as the reader chooses to 
consider it, was informally approved, and left to be pre- 
sented at the Lake Mohonk Conference, to meet in the 
following October. The Christian Union commenced 
at once a series of editorial articles to prepare the way 
for the successful presentation of this principle at that 
conference, It argued, in general accordance with the 
conclusions arrived at, that the time had come toabolish 
the reservation system; to require the Indians to con- 
forin their life to the laws of modern civilization; to 
give them the power to support themselves, and cease to 
support them; for this purpose, to divide their land 
among the Indians in severalty, and to purchase, by the 
National Government, all the unallotted lands at an 
appraised valuation and throw them open to public 
settlement, reserving the cash value for their benefit in 
educational institutions and agricultural implements. 
The Christian Union insisted that this policy should 
be pursued whether the Indians liked it or not; that a 


* From The Christian Union of Judy 7, 1887, 
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humanity and justice, and those of | 
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reasonable time should be allowed for securing their 
assent, but that then, if this assent could not be secured, 
the policy should be pursued without it. When the 
Lake Mohonk Conference met, in October, these princi- 
ples were embodied ina series of resolutions and pre- 
sented to the meeting. They evoked a vigorous debate. 
They were thought by many too radical. The proposi- 
tion to compel the Indian to adapt himself to modern 
civilization, and surrender for a compensation the land 
which he could not cultivate, was denounced as a fla- 
grant violation of treaty obligations. The position of 
The Christian Union, that the two hundred and. tifty 
thousand Indians, who had roamed as savages all over 
the American Continent, had not thereby acquired a 
title to the land as against the fifty million European 
immigrants who were able to cultivate it and make the 
aforetime wilderness bloom and blossom as the rose, was 
characterized as a specious form of Socialism. But, 
after reference to a committee, careful consideration 
there, a report to the conference and full discussion 
theres every principle adopted by the preliminary con- 


ference was adopted by the larger meeting, and every, 


principle but one for which The Christian Union had 
contended. What should be done if the Indian tribes 
refused to consent to accept land in severalty and to sell 
the undivided and uncultivated residue) was left) in 
abeyance. It is time enough, said the conference, to 
settle that question when it arises, Those most familiar 
with the Indians believed that the consent could be 
obtained quite as fast as the Government would be ready 
to allot the lands, 

The resolutions of the Mohonk Conference embodying 
these principles were wideiy published. They were read 


DAWES. 


SENATOR HENRY 


in all the prominent journals of the country, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. They were almost uni- 
versally welcomed as affording the true solution of the 
Indian problem. A committee of the Conference, in 
January following, visited Washington to urge the prac- 
tical adoption of these measures upon the Administra- 
tion. That committee found in the Administration a 
manifest desire to do the Indian justice, and a manifest 
perplexity as to the method to be pursued. The Prest- 
dent was inclined to favor a policy the reverse of that 
suggested by the Lake Mohonk Conference: to consider 


favorably the plan of massing all the Indians in one or 


two great reservations, and postponing their diffusion 
wnong the people of the United States until by schools 
and churches they were civilized and educated for. citi- 
zenship. The Secretary of the Interior was non-commit. 
tal, waiting for light. 

Such was the condition of the Indian question one 
year and a half ago. The people of the East were at 
last awakened to a duty of justice and humanity toward 
the Indian. The people of the West had well-nigh lost 
patience with the perpetuity of a policy which kept on 
their borders vast tracts of and sacred to barbarism, 
from some of which every now and then the barbarians 
issued to plunder, ravage, and destroy. The friends of 
the Indian had finally agreed as to the precise thing to 
be done to unite the people of East and West in a com- 
mon policy. Congress and the Administration were 
waiting for light. 

Light has come. The definite policy, first formulated 
in the editorial rooms of The Christian Union, then 
adopted by the Conference at Lake Mohonk, has’ been 
accepted by the country, by the Administration, by 
Congress) The country and Congress have gone further 
than the Conference ; they have adopted all the prinei- 
ples urged by The Christian Union. They have given 
the President power to enforce the allotment of land 


Whether the Indians will or no. The administration 
has made a beginning in the appointment of special 
agents to secure the consent of certain Indian tribes. It 
is doing its best to secure non-political agents for this 
purpose. The good work has begun. The twentietir 
century will see the whole country redeemed from bar- 
barism from ocean to ocean ; not an Indian reservation 
left. 


LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


For several years Mr. A, K. Smiley has invited to 
his hotel, at Lake Mohonk, Ulster Co., N. Y.. a number 
of ladies and gentlemen specially interested in the Indian 
problem, to confer concerning it. The object of these 
conferences has been to bring about a unity of both de- 
sign and method. The third annual conference was held 
October 6, 7, and &, 1885, and resulted in the adoption 
of the following, which has become known in the history 
of Indian affairs as the Lake Mohonk Platform, and is 
recognized by substantially all) Indian co-workers as 
embodying the principles upon which they are united, 
and by which they believe the Indian problem is to be 
finally solved ; 


* The Indian question can never be settled except on principles 
of justice and equal ricthits. In ifs -efttiement all prope rty rights of the 
Indians should be sacrediy guarded, and all obligations should be 
faithfully fulfilled. Keeping this steadily in view, the object of all 
levislative and executive action hereafter should be, not the isola- 
tion of the Indians, but the abrogation of the Indian- reservations 
as rapidly as possible: the permitted diffusion of the Indians 
umony the people, In order that they may become acquainted 
with civilized habit= and modes of life ; the ultimate +tdiscontin 
uance Of annuities, so promotive of idleness and pauper 
ism : the subjection of the Indians to the laws of the 
United States. and of the States and Territories where they 
may reside, and their protection by the same laws as those 
by which citizens are protected > the opening of all the 
territory of the United States to their possible ie (til tien 
and to civilization > and the early admission of the Indians 
to American citizenship. These objects should be steadily 
kept in view, and pursued immediately, vigorously, and 
continuously. The measures we recommend for their ae- 
complishiment are the following : 

First. Vhe present system of Indian education should 
be enlarged, and a comprehensive plan should be adopted 
Which shall place Indian children in schools. under com? 
pulsion, if necessary, and shall provide industrial educa- 
tion for a large proportion of them. The adult Indjans 
should be brought under preparation for self-support. To 
this end the free ration system should be discontinued as 
rapidly as possible, and a sufficient number of farmer*and 
other industrial teachers should be provided meantime to 
teach them to earn their own living. 

** Second.—Immediate measures should be taken to 
break up the sVstem of holding all lands in common, and 
each Indian family should receive a patent for a portion of 
land to be held in severalty. its amount to be dependent 
upon the number of members of the fimily and the char- 
acter of the land, whether adapted for cultivation or for 
grazing. This land should be inalienable for a period. of 
twenty-five years. 

** The Coke bill, as embodying this principle. has our 
earnest support, and is urged upon all friends of the 
Indians as the one practical Measure for securing these 
ends, 

“* Third,— All portions of the Indian reservation= which 
are not so allotted shonid, after the Indians have selected 
and secured their lands, be purchased by the Government 
ata fair rate, and thrown open to settlement. 

** Fourth.—The cash value of the lands thus purchased 
should be set aside by the Government for the Indians s- 
a fund to be expended as rapidly as can be wisely done for 
their benefit, especially their industrial advancement. 

‘ Fifth.\n order to carry out the preeeding recom- 
mendations, legal provision should be made for the neces 
sary surveys of the reservations. and, wherever necessary, 
negotiations should be entered into for the modification of 
the present treaties, and these negotiations should be 
pressed in every honorable way until the consent of the 
indians be obtained. 

Sizth.—Indians belonging to tribes which give up their 
reservations and accept allotments of land in severaity, 
and all Indians who abandon their tribal organization and 
adopt the habits and modes of civilized life, should be at 
once admitted to citizenship of the United States. and be- 
come subject to and entitled to the protection of the laws 
of the United States, and of the States and Territories 
where they may reside. 

** Serenth._ During the process of civilization some 
representative of the United State= Government should be 
charged with the protection and instruction of the Indians, 
but all such officers should be withdrawn as soon as the 
Indians are capable of self-support and self-protection, 

** kighth.—We are unalterably opposed to the removal 
of tribes of Indians from their established homes, and mas=- 
ing them together in one or more Territories, as injurious 
to the Indians and an impediment to their civilization, 

*** Ninth.—We thankfully recognize the growing interest 
taken by the legislative and the executive departments of onr 
country in the welfare of the Indians, and the increased de- 
sire manifest among our people, West and East. to do them jn-- 
tice ; and our thanks arealso due to the religious and philanthropie 
organizations which have fostered this interest, and have supple 
mented the work of the Government by their missionary and educa- 
tional labors. But we believe that what has been done in the past 
ix but a beginning, and that both Government and individuals must 
do much ntore before the debt we owe tothe Indians can be paid.” 


AN Opsect LEsson.—A newspaper correspondent, de- 
scribing the great procession at the recent Philadelphia 
celebration of the centenary of the Constitution. says : 

‘There was one division of the great Constitutional 
parade in Philadelphia that should have kept marching 
on, right on across the State, clear to the Missouri River, 
and still on, until every State in the Union had seen and 
studied it: The Indians. A band of braves, mounted 
and in their war paint ; plumed and feathered and fierce 
visaged, armed to the teeth : 
moccasin. Behind them, on foot, a band of younger 
braves that will sweep these old warriors and savages 
out of existence forever. In the neat uniforms of their 
schools, trim and tidy as any boys in any grammar 
school in the land, marching steadily as soldiers, with 
the free, easy stride born of the prairies, each dark- 
skinned brave armed with a slate, marched these dusky 
warriors from Carlisle and Hampton and Lincoln Insti- 
tute. It was grand, it was inspiring, it was sublime, it 
was Christian. <A class of boys and girls drove by, 
singing with all their Indian hearts in their brave voices, 
‘Hail Columbia, Happy Land.” Anything but a 
‘happy land” has Columbia. from the day of Colum 
bus to the day of the cowboys, been for them and their 
fathers. They sang as the prophets sing. After them 
came the Indian boys at work at their trades : mechanics, 
farmers, teachers: girls at housework, bright, neat, 
happy-looking girls; cooking, sewing, knitting, read- 
ing : trained hospital nurses in a hospital ward; useful, 
happy girls as your own daughters.” 
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INDIAN EDUCATION. 


BY GENERAL &. ©. ARMSTRONG. 


Awexperience of nearly nine years in teaching Indians 
has made it clear that they are a good deal like other 
people—capable, as others are, of physical, mental, and 
moral improvement, Their great disadvantage is un- 
vuestionably their home surroundings ; for the evils of 
the reservation system are such that the mode of life 
which is forced upon its victims Is, In the main, adverse 
to health of bods or soul, 

The Indian is weakest physically. is life is on the 
plains ; the chase on the one hand, and the lack of regular 
labor on the other, strengthen the lower limbs at the 
expense of chest development, and with other causes, 
create the almost universal tendency to pulmonary 
disease, Which so complicates the question of Indian 
civilization. I understand that the Alaskans, thanks to 
their canoes, are more evenly developed, and escape this 
special difficulty. 

It has been said that the white man could not stand 
the bodily strain to which the Indian is accustomed; but 
whatever might be the result of such a comparison, it 
could have no practical value, for the fact remains that 


ever, on returning home, regained health and exerted a 


wholesome influence among their people. The lazy are 
always hopeless, and while there is no unusual propor- 
tion of them, a very common fault is fickleness, or a de- 
sire to change from one occupation to another. 

Their intellectual development is good. The *‘ agony ” 
of the Indian student is the English language. In three 
years he can usually acquire a fair vocabulary, but is 
slow to use it, though, like others, the more he knows 
the more he wants to know, ‘There is a steadily in- 
creasing studiousness in our pupils as they advance, and 
a more settled determination to do their best in every 
way. There is no question as to their ability to learn all 
that is necessary to make them good citizens, if they are 
riven a chance. 

The mora! fiber of the Indians is, | believe, finer than 
that of most dark or barbaric races. They have, at 
least, an embrvonic idea of honor, truth, and honesty, 
and have some well-defined religious convictions. ‘They 
deal with each other (within the tribal relation) accord- 
ing to a strict religious code. With those not of their 


own tribe they are governed by different laws, but are 
not cruel, except in retaliation. 

It is not difficult to lead them from the ‘* Great Spirit” 
up to the true God, and working among them, | find 
traces of nearly all the Ten Commandments in the 


ing, I think, is more wise and just than to make the 
most of exceptional Indian talent, and for this we at the 
East have special opportunities. 

The most important question is, What becomes of those 
who are educated ? We follow their record as carefully 
as possible, and have details and proofs of the following 
statement. Of the 210 now living who have since 1879 
returned to their homes, 132 have completed a course of 
three or more years ; 113 have been returned for sick- 
ness (in most cases these were diseased before they came 
and were kept only a few months), and 12 have been re- 
turned for general worthlessness. Of the total number 
returned, 51 have died. 

The record this year for those now at home is as fol- 
lows : 


Boys Girls. Total. 

Those who have done remarkably well... .. 1D 2 
1 0 1 
Sick and disabled............. 4) 16 n6 
Doubtful or not heard from... .. 1] 0 11 
in other Ww 3 13 


Those in other schools or returned to Hampton are 


CHIRICAHUA APACHES.—AS THEY ARRIVED AT CARLISLE FROM FORT MARION, FLA., NOVEMBE!: 4, 


1. Clement Seanilzay. 4 


it isto the white man’s standard that the Indian must 
eome. and, under existing conditions, the odds are un- 
mixtakably against him. At Hampton our system has 
been largely experimental, for it is difficult to make the 
health of our pupils of primary importance, and at the 
same time meet the requirements of ordinary school life. 
Our Indians divide each day equally between labor and 
study. and are fed upon fresh beef and vegetables, Dur- 
ing the summer months they work cight hours daily, at- 
tending school from one to three o'clock. Bathing and 
veneral cleanliness are carefully looked after, and under 
this regime they usually improve. Those who go to 
farmers in Massachusetts are kept busv all day, but do 
less work than hired hands. 

It seems to be a fact that the great tribes of the Sioux 
and Navajos are increasing, but this includes the half 
breeds, for those of pure blood apparently do no more 
than hold their own 

Indians are quick to learn any kind of handicraft, but 
are slow in execution, having little idea of the value of 
time. Their remarkable deftness is akin to that of the 
Orientals, with whose art and religion they have also 
much in common. There is also some physical resem- 
blance between them, the Alaskans and Japanese being 
in appearance closely allied It is fair to say that all 
but the sickiv and lazy make good workmen, doing well 
in all our trade shops, though the confinement is some- 
times too much for them, 

some of those who have broken down here bave, how- 


Humphrey Escharzay. 
Bishop Eatennah. 


3. Beatrice Kiahtel. 
9 Margaret Y. Nadasthilah. 


Samson Noran. 
10. Ernest Hogee. 


teaching which they have reeeived from their own 
people. 

The Indian is spiritual, as the negro is religious, and 
there is no better field for Christian work than among 
the red men of our country. 

Hampton is, [I believe, the only school in) which 
Indians are side by side with English-speaking pupils, 
and associated with a race which, like their own. is 
struggling for a foothold. — Both need the same practical 
education, the same building up round the whole circle of 
life, the same training of hand, head and heart. Our three 
years’ normal course connects easily and naturally with 
the three vears’ Indian course for those who know no 
English when they come here, and is well adapted to those 
who come from western schools with a fair knowledge 
of English and primary branches. More and more this 
is coming to bea finishing school for selected young 
men and women who, after attending reservation 
schools, need a general rounding out, and a knowledge 
of civilization that will fit them for usefulness and in- 
fluence at home. There isa steady increase in the ap- 
plications which we receive from Nevada, Idaho, and 
other Territories, for the admission of Indians who have 
gone as far as local schools can carry them. We have 
sent two or three Indians of unusual capacity to profes- 
sional or higher schools to give them the special inst ruc- 
tion required for their best development. Our idea is, 
rudimentary training for the many, but the best the 
country can afford for those qualified to take it. Noth- 


5. Janette Pahvostatun. 
11. Frederick Eskelsejah. 


. many have been real reformers. 


doing well or fairly well. 
those who came in an unsound condition and were re- 


ISS6. 


6. Hugh Chee, 7. Basil Ekarden. 


The sick and disabled are 


turned soon after. 
The death rate here for an average of 132 Indians has 


been for the last two years but three a year. 


At the beginning of our experiment we suffered mue! 


from carelessness, both as to health and character, in the 
selection of our Indians. 


But this difficulty has been 
largely overcome by the increased experience of our 


agents, and by the fact that we no longer have to ask 


Indians to come to Hampton. We have more applicants 
than we can receive, which is a most wholesome change, 


and enables us to make much more satisfactory selec- 
tions. 


The returned Indians find it hard, often almost impos- 


sible to do well, under the old conditions, but the ma- 
jority struggle manfully and do not disappoint us. 


Those who hold out are heroes. Very few have exerted 
their influence among their own people for evil, while 
Good work on them is 
not lost, and their tremendous disadvantages should only 
inspire to greater effort. 

While a few hundred Indians are being educated at the 
East, the great mass of them must be taught at the West, 
near their own homes. The Missionary Schools are 
doing this work far better than any other, and among 
them the most complete and thorough is, probably, that 
at Santee under Rev. A. L. Riggs. There are many in- 
dividual teachers who have worked faithfully and care- 
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fully for the red men; foremost among these are the 
Rey. Dr. Williamson and his son, Bishop Whipple and 
Hare and their associates, and the Rev. Dr. Riggs and 
his sons, Alfred and Thomas, The quiet, far-reaching 
work of the missionary women is beyond praise. 

The very low salaries granted by Congress to Indian 
agents and employees is perhaps the greatest: obstacle in 
the path of progress. ** The difference in Indian reserva- 
tions is the difference in’ their agents,” said a careful 
observer. It is «a wonder that any good men accept 
these positions, whem the pay of an agent averages not 
over $1,500 (including cost of travel), and he has no as- 
surance of continuance in office or any reward for well- 
doing, and is always at the mercy of trumped-up charges ; 
for to be an efficient agent is the surest way to arouse 
the hostility of rapacious white neighbors. 

Congress has been repeatedly urged by the Indian 
office to increase these salaries, but without effect. 
The plan of appointing subordinate teachers and clerks 
from Washington, introduced by the present adminis 
tration, is, L think, a great mistake. It assumes that 
the men at the head of the Agency cannot be trusted. 
Capable and honest men resent it in proportion to their 
capacity and honesty, The system cannot commend 
itself to thinking people, who are, and have a right to 
be, suspicious of its practical working. 

The prompt and vigorous action of the Indian Depart- 
ment in carrying into effect the ** Dawes Bill” deserves 
high praise, and should be followed up with equal vigor 
by the friends of the Indians. Much is trusted to the 
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TEPEE AND HOGAN. 
A VISIT TO THE UTES AND THE NAVAJOS. 


BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 


Witp Colorado, wild and awful in her stupendous 
canons, Wild and sweet in her prairies of billowing 
bloom, wild and uncouth in her mining camps, and wild 
and fierce in her Indian types. 

The Southern Utes of Colorado, according to the repre. 
sentation of their white neighbors, stand as an epitome 
of the worst qualities of all our Indians. 7 

As cruel and unrelenting as the Sioux, as treacherous 
as the Kiowas, as revengeful as the Cheyennes, as daring 
and ubiquitous as the Apaches, as filthy as the Diggers, 
they would seem to serve as a type of the most hopeless 
tepee Indians, those nomad tribes having no fixed 
habitations but living in tepees or Wigwams, 

With the Indian, as with other races, architecture is 
wn exponent of advancement in civilization. ‘The roving 
tribes who spread their tents like the Arabs form one 
Class, subsisting on the hunt or maintained by the issue 
of rations from Government. Those who build huts or 
hogans and carry on farming and stock-raising are a 
step in advance of these, while the highest development 
shown by our native Indians is found among the Pueblos 
or town-builders, 

Creeping along the edge of the dizzy Toltec Gorge, 
often on a shelf cut in the almost perpendicular face of 
the cliff, the Denver & Rio Grande road brought us over 


Indians had been induced to break land and cultivate 
crops. le had worked early and late, teaching and 
aiding, with results that showed what might be accom 
plished if the Indians were compelled to labor, and were 
settled on lands in severalty, with suitable tools and in- 
struction, «Compulsion at this stage of development 
would seem absolutely necessary witha breaking up of 
the reservation sVstem. 

Blanco, one of the more ndvanced l tes Whom we met, 
had afine farm, but a herd of nearly Wild hous belong- 
ing to the agent had acquired a taste for Blanco’s 
mealy potatoes, Fred Armstrong. a plucky twelve- 
vear-old bev, Was set to herd the porkers, He remarked. 
‘It’s pretty tough work. but Vil do it. There isn't 
gong to be another L'te war on account of a few pigs 
and potatoes,” 

There have been wars with the Utes for as little. 
und, in spite of Fred’sefforts. there are likely to be avuin. 
A starving Incdlian shoots ann ox feeding his croune, 
The cowboy kills the Indian, the Utes retort with a 
life for a life, and the whole country is in ablaze. The 
cowboys are the terror of the settlers as well as the In- 
dians. In grim humor it is said that they have: lateiy 
caused an individual too nattily dressed to suit their 
taste to actually eat bis own shirt. With the Utes their 


Jokes are more ghastly. They have sworn to shoot 
every Indian found off his reservation, and in the 


spring, When the Utes follow the SCaUnty fate to the 
mountains, we shall probably hear of Indian outrages,” 
We found the proportion of saloons to other places of 


wisdom of the President, and. the situation is by no 
means simple. The more advanced Indians, occupying 
farm lands, will doubtless be established first on their 
homesteads ; later on, those on grazing and irrigable 
lands, but the process may be slower than many expect. 
The paternal care of good agents will long be needed, 
though their governing power must end with the allot- 
ment of lands, The question of government involves 
many nice points, and the difficulties of the Omahas 
foreshadow, | think, what may bappen to all: a longer 
or shorter period of chaos. Few appreciate how diffi- 
cult the transition from barbarous to civilized condi- 
tions will be. Development must come along lines which 
‘cannot be artificially bridged. for whatever is sound in 
Indian, as in all life. must be a growth from within. 
It is the lack of such growth which has caused a de- 
gree of failure of the experiment in Indian Territory. 
The five **civilized tribes” there imitated the whites 
superficially, but while copying their ways to a certain 
extent, retained the tribal tenure of land, and, as a 
result, are not the most hopeful of our Indian wards. 
The ** Dawes Bill” is in tie right direction. Its  pro- 
visions are wise and practical, and the duty of the hour 
is to put these at once into execution. The visible 
point of weakness is the danger tha? the Indian will 
not get his dues in the allotment of the valuable lands 
upon which white settlers have for years had longing 
eyes 

The recent action of the President in calling upon the 
Boston Citizens’ Indian Committee to take an active in- 
terest in the allotments is most encouraging. and indi- 
cates very clearly where good work for the Indian can 
just now be done. 


CHIRICAHUA APACHES.—-FOUR MONTHS AFTER ARRIVING 


(Numbers and names the same as in companion picture.) 


one of the most picturesque routes in the world, through 
the heart of the Rockies to the Southern Ute Reservation. 
From time to time along the way we had seen the tepees 
scattered in the distance, and occasionally we would 
come upon a mounted warrior, sitting motionless as an 
equestrian statue until, as the train approached, he would 
put his pony into a run, and race with the engine with 
a dash and verve which was cheered from the car win- 
dows. We halted at Ignacio, on the Los Pifos River, 
the Reservation headquarters and residence of the Indian 
Agent. Here we had ample opportunity to Judge of the 
trials besetting such a situation. The ageney, several 
miles from the station-house, is a lonely little settlement 
of some four houses, as unprotected and desolate as can 
well be imagined, Only one white woman in. the com- 
munity, who kept the boarding-house ; the agent’s office, 
a store, a barn and an unused school-house making the 
sum total of the government buildings.  Hlere one man, 
assisted by a physician, a farmer, and a butcher, is ex- 
wected to Keep in order over a thousand warlike Utes, 
Lonted without occupation, the hunting exhausted, half 
fed by a system of rations issued irregularly, and the 
white man’s whisky circulating freely. 

Evidently the agent had done his best. He had built 
the school-house with departmental authority, had 
furnished it neatly, and had ample funds in_ his pos- 
session for securing a teacher. But just here the red 
tape of the circumlocution office had become hopelessly 
snarled, and no permission could be obtained for paying 
a teacher’s salary. There were the children gazing 
wonderingly at their new school-house, and a good en- 
terprise stopped, apparently from wanton carelessness. 
The farmer had been more successful; a number of the 
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business on the principal street of Durango existing as 
one to three—and the saloon was the only place to which 
the Indian was weleemed. [It has been said that the 
Indian Jearns only the vices of white men. In the West 
he COMES in contact with little else besides vice, It Is 
not to be wondered at that the Colorado settler does not 
love the Indian. The following is an expression of the 
prevailing Western sentiment : ** When confronted with 
the actual hero, the beautiful characters of Cooper be- 
come ridiculous. Lordly, reticent, eloquent, brave, 
faithful, magnanimous. and truthful, he made these 
sons of the forest seem: filthy. brutal, cunning, and very 
treacherous and thievish are his descendants. Always the 
impediment to be removed and the dependent to be sup- 
ported, with only the redeeming fact on his record that 
he has never been tamed—neither has the hyena.” 

Is this true? Partly; we grant everything but the 
conclusion : the Indian has been tamed. and it: is to the 
shame of our government that the civilizing process has 
not been carried on to an ‘adequate extent. Granted 
that littl: can be done with the present generation, the 
children might be forcibly collected and educated to 
self-support at institutions at sufficient distance fron» the 
agencies for them to serve as hostages for their parents’ 
cood behavior, and could be easily converted from = sav- 
ages to useful citizens. For the sake of the Western 
settler as well as for the Indian. this should be done. 

While at Ignacio we attended a counell of the chiefs, 
whereat their prospects were earnestly discussed. In- 
dians in war paint and feathers, with hair as long as a 
wotmnn’s. silver ear-rings and ornaments, arrows tattooed 
on snllow cheeks. and old) scars on dark foreheads : old 
chiefs with records of cruelty, young braves eager and 
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alert—in turn passionate, revengeful, despairing. they 
went slowly and painfully over the stories of their wrongs 
and their clouded future, ending with the same hopeless 
question, ** What can we do 7” Solid sense was spoken 
by some, others told the pathetic history of fraud and 
robbery. Now and then an ugly menace crept in, there 
Were eager questions from the younger and more hope- 
ful. but the majority gave the patient shrug announcing 
their submission to fate—it was of no use, they had 
* lost their medicine,” there was nothing left for them 
but annihilation. The whites wanted their land and 
were pressing them on every side. Washington did not 
care for them; no matter; they would die soon and it 
would all be over ; but they would die here on the land 
where their great and good chief Ouray is buried. The 
white men had forced Ouray’s widow, Chipeta, to leave 
her pleasant home with its orchards and garden and had 
sent her wandering away under a canvas tepce, but they 
loved their land and would not go. Let them alone,they 
would trouble no one—they would die.” The younger 
men did not seem satisfied with this conclusion; they 
expressed themselves willing to follow the white man’s 
roid, showed how they had worked against great cis- 
aivantages, and asked eagerly from us, ** What does 
Washington say—what does he want us to do 7” 

What could we answer, when the Government policy 
With this tribe, as with so many others, seems to be not to 
educate into citizens, but to provoke to outrages in 
order to have an excuse to exterminate ? 

It is true that their lands are coveted, and a petition 
will probably sooner or later be presented from Colorado, 
stating that these Indians desire to join other bands of 
Utesin Utah, and praying that they be therefore re- 
moved and their lands opened to the public. 

The Utes lack an impulse from within strong enough 
to lift and save them without outside help: discouraged 
by the experience of the past, they have sunk into sullen 
despair, and, were we to judge from this tribe and from 
others like them, the Indian question would be a sad 
one. But as we proceeded on our pilgrimage, we were 
erected by more pleasing and hopeful pictures furnished 
by tribes who have within them an instinct which gropes 
toward civilization, and in spite of utter neglect, op- 
pression, and fraud reaches and climbs toward the light. 

The tepee of the Utes is a tent of skins or canvas 
stretched upon poles ; it can be put up by two squaws, 
saves Colonel Dodge, in five minutes. and taken down in 
three. As Jong as the Ute occupies suc! a shelter, he avows 
hims-!f in marching order, ready for a stealthy advance 
or sudden retreat. He loves his hunting grounds as his 
country, but his affeetion roves over their whole extent, 
and does not concentrate itself upon a home. The Nav- 
ajo inhabitation is more local, and permanent. He 
builds a hozan, as he calls it, a hut, a hovel. but still a 
veritable house, to be his fixed and settled home, until 
misfortune overtakes him and death enters his family 
circle. Then the house is haunted and must be burned, 
With everything init. It is owing to this superstition 
that the Navajo hogan is the mere shanty which it is, a 
dug-out roofed with logs or thatched with branches. He 
eannot afford to baild an expensive home only to apply 
the torch to it in his first season of mourning. 

Our acquaintance with the Navajos was made in a 
delightful way. At Fort Wingate in New Mexico we 
were invited by General Bradley, Commander of the De- 
partment, to make with him an ambulance trip to Fort 
Defiance in the Reservation. The General’s business with 
the Navajos (and we believe that here we reveal no state 
secret) Was to engage them to scout for Geronimos hos- 
tile Aprches, who were expected soon to return in small 
bands from Mexico, and to put a price, alive or dead, on 
each of the outlaws who had so long eluded the vigilance 
ofthe army. The possibility that a detachment of these 
dashing raiders might ambuscade us as we made our 
holiday jaunt added a spice of danger to the excursion, 
rendering it altogether fascinating. The road, as it 
wound around the sandy buttes and dark lava’ beds, 
plunging into dog arrojas ard prairie dog towns, was 
desolate in the extreme. Only the dry sage brush and 
scattered clumps of pingon trees in the way of vegetation, 
and the heated air shimmering in the distance hiding 
the line where the desert blended with the cloudless sky. 
Our escorts sat erect with guns ready, and mindful of 
Colonel Cremony’s warning that the Apache has as per- 
fect a knowledge of the assimilation of colors as a Paris 
ian modiste, we noted narrowly the objects which we 
approached to be sure this granite boulder was not in 
reality an Indian enveloped in a gray blanket with a 
judicious frescoing of sand: or that contorted cedar 
might not possibly be the body of a savage artistically 
decorated with green branches. No such episode, how- 
ever, occurred to mar or enhance our pleasure. The day’s 
rile covered forty-five miles and our teamsters drove 
mercilessly, making up in blows for the deprivation of 
profanity oceasioned by the presence of ladies, and, ap- 
parently, like the worthy of the oldarmy story. not caring 
to what extent they abused their animals, provided that 
at the end of the journey they had harnesses and cars to 
turn over to the quartermaster. We rattled into Fort 
Defiance, a lonely post shut in by dreary sand dunes, in 
good time, and not over-wearied by our jaunt. 

We found matters here in advance of those at the Ute 
Agency. <A school had been established with admirable 
appointments and capable teachers. Still as attendance 
upon the school was not compulsory, the ratio of scholars 
to the untutored Navajos was asone toone thousand. At 
this rate how soon can we expect to educate them ? 

We learned that this was the harvest season, and while 
the corn lasted the young Indians would be kept at home 
to labor and eat. When winter really shut them in, the 
parents would better appreciate the shelter and food of- 
fered, and would bring more of their children. Major 
Riordan, « former agent to this tribe, did wonders in 
the wav of elevating the Indians and improving their 
condition, but he was a hot-hearted enthusiast, a man 
thead of his time, and his soul was embittered by the 
thanklessness of the task, that of lifting seventeen thou- 
sand Indians into manhood, with the government hang 
ing as a dead weight upon him and impeding every pro- 
gressive movement. His successor, more conservative, 
wisely does not attempt to go beyond instructions, and 
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the Navajos go on their old ways with little to thank us 
for. Fortunately they are a good-natured, industrious 
people, supporting themselves and siding with the United 
States in us troubles with other tribes, though they have 
no rations issued to them, and are frequentiy told by the 
Utes and Apaches that the way to secure Government 
support is to go upon the war path and then they will 
be bought olf. 

Their reservation is a barren waste, much of it water- 
less and verdureless, and yet they manage to make it 
produce a little corn, and support large flocks of sheep 
and goats. Their beautiful blankets are famous for 
their texture and brilliant colors and fantastic patterns. 
We entered several of their hogans and saw the opera- 
tion of weaving. The clumsy hand loom took up half 
of the interior of the huts. The weaver, frequently a 
man, for the Navajo does not feel that lofty disdain of 
work which characterizes the Utes, labors patiently, de- 
signing his pattern as he proceeds, and trequently show- 
ingan oriental feeling similar to that displayed in the 
rugs of Valley Cashmere and Daghestan. These blankets 
are frequently impervious to water, and vary in size from 
the seddJe cloth to the carpet. They frequently sell for 
a hundred dollars or more and make beautiful portiéres, 
rugs, and sleigh robes. An old blanket is best, for for- 
merly they used only their own wool and native dyes, 
but they now buy the white man’s yarns and aniline 
colors, and even shred flannel to pieces to mingle with 
their work. 

An interesting account of the work of Navajo silver- 
smiths is given by Dr. Washington Matthews in the 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1880-81, and 
we saw many specimens of their jewelry, buttons of 
various sizes and patterns, crosses, beads, etc., while 
Dr. Matthews describes such complicated articles as 
powder-chargers of different designs, ornaments for 
bridles and belts, and other articles. We found the 
Navajos uniformly patient, peaceful and docile. In one 
hogan we noticed a squaw persistently striving to run a 
worn-out sewing-machine which would have thrown a 
white woman into a fit of nervous irritation. One of our 
number showed her how to clean the machinery, clogged 
by the shifting desert sand, and she scemed verv grateiul. 

There was a cooking-stove and a box of baking-pow- 
der in another hogan, and the teachers at the school 
longed for a piano to show the Indians another of the 
white man’s triumphs. 

Though taciturn and undemonstrative, the Navajos 
are not stolid and unimaginative. Their myths and folk 
lore would be worth collecting. 


THE LEGEND OF THE WEST WIND. 


R-ah-te-neal was a beautiful Navajo maiden who was 
carried away to the west by robber tribes, some say by 
evil spirits. Her lover, Jehumiah, the Sun, a Navajo 
warrior, mounts every day one of his herd of white 
ponies (the clouds), and, carrving his blazing shield 
upon his arm, rides to the west in search of her. Un- 
successful, he sleeps at night in his underground hogan. 
and each morning renews his fruitless quest. 

But though the maiden may not be released. her spirit 
comes cach afternoon in the soft west wind to revisit her 
home, caressing the faces of her friends and whispering 
messages of faithfulness and love. 


The Moquis have another legend in regard to a captive 
princess which t heard from one of the teachers at Fort 
Defiance, and which, I believe, has never been published. 


THE LITTLE SAGE HEN. 


An uncanny little brown fowl, shy and strange in its 
movements, with a plaintive ery, haunts the clumps of 
sage brush on the desolate Moqui lands. 

The Moquis say that-centuries ago they made war on ; 
powerful western tribe andjcaptured Ez-mah-ah-nee-tah, 
the daughter of the chief. The sorcerer of her people, 
gathering the necessary herbs and reptiles, transformed 
the princess in her captivity into a sage hen The Mogquis 
found that their prisoner had vanished, notwithstanding 
their constant watch; and wearied by the mournful cries 
of the strange bird, which had appeared in her place, 
they made haste to set it free. It was a prisoner still, 
however, being unable to leave the land of the Moquis, 
where it wanders timid and sad to this day. Sometimes 
the traveler hears its piteous call from the sage brush, 
and the little creature flys to his saddle bow and jour- 
nevs with him for a little distance. But when the 
boundaries of Moquis land are reached, it is forced by 
some hidden power to glide back to the cheerless sage 
brush. 


We had brought with us a quantity of canned meats, 
vegetables and fruit, and we gave a little breakfast to the 
chiefs who had been gathered to meet General Bradley. 
Old Ganda Moocha and Manuelito are men who have 
been famous, rich and powerful in their day, but whis- 
ky has undermined Manuelito’s powers, and his influ- 
ence is declining. It is a trite saving, but true, that 
one whisky trader can undo the work of ten mission- 
aries. But the Navajos as a people are not drunk- 
ards ; they stand as an admirable tvpe of what a rude, 
but not ferocious, people have been able to do for them. 
selves unaided by, and shut out from the influences of 
civilization and Christianity, 

Said the wife of a prominent western general: ‘I often 
wish that the Indians could be filed into long trains of 
cars, started East, and that at every large city, a car 
might be dropped off, and each little squad swamped— 
drowned in civilization.” There is much of wisdom in 
this apparently random remark. Our instructors of 
Indian youth say that they can make excellent citizens 
from voung savages, if they may be permitted to remain 
and gain their livelihood in civilized surroundings, but 
if forced to return where influences are overwhelmingly 
barbarous, what wonder if they go over to the majority ? 

Any attempt to elevate the Indian as a class must, to 
be successful, be carried on upon an adequate scale. 
The present means can only save individuals, and these 
should be left at liberty to settle wherever they can 
maintain themselves honestly, or even the limited good 
accomplished will be lost. , 
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CARLISLE SCHOOL. 


Tut new era of Indian education and civilization dates 
back to the spring of 1875, when seventy-four Indians 
vere taken to the old Spanish Fort at St. Augustine, 
Florida. They represented the worst elements of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, Cheyenne, and Arapahoe tribes, and 
went as prisoners from their Indian Territory home be- 
cause of continued offenses against the peace of the 
frontier settlements. Before leaving the West, Captain 
Pratt, under whose escort these men were placed, wrote 
to his superiors urging that during their imprisonment 
they should be taught and trained cdieabiatie. Chris- 
tian women at St. Augustine gave willing aid in teach- 
ing and civilizing; and during their three years’ so- 
journ these savage seventy-four had taken into their 
dark hearts a little of the Gospel light, and had learned 
to use their tongues haltingiy in English, and their 
hands in such work as could be found for them in the 
sleepy Spanish town. 

When the order came to release these prisoners of war 
and send them to their western homes, twenty-two of 
the younger ones declared their wish to remain in the 
Bast for more educationaland industrial training—the ex- 
pense being assumed by charitable people. General Arm- 
strong received seventeen at Hampton—others were taken 
into private families. Shortly after this, Captain Pratt 
was sent to Dakota to bring to Hampton forty-nine boys 
and girls from different agencies. Meantime, in pur- 
suance of a theory, which he had held for some time, 
that the true way to civilize the Indian youth was to 
iake him away from tribal influences, he proposed to 
the Interior and War Departments to remove to an unused 
military post two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
Indian children, who might there receive a training of 
head, heart and hand—without the demoralizing influence 
of camp life during vacations—and with the still further 
wivantage of being thrown into the midst of civilization. 
The proposal was acceded to, and on the sixth of Oc- 
tober, 1879, the first party arrived in blankets and aint 
and all the toggery of savage splendor, 

The inhabitants of the old town of Carlisle. Penn., had 
been accustomed to the ** military ” from Revolutionary 
days, when General Washington sent his Hessian pris- 
oners to the barracks, where they built the stone guard- 
house which remains as a memorial of their capture, but 
feared these young savages, Causelessly, as all now testi- 
fy. Soon others from the Indian Territory tribes were add- 
ed till on the first of November, 1879, the school opened 
with one hundred and forty-seven. Since then the num- 
ber has gradually increased, till at the present writing 
there are five hundred and fifty-three bovs and girls of 
ages Varying from eight to twenty-four years, represent- 
ing tribes from Montana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Dakota, 
Indian Territory, New Mexico and Arizona. And do 
these thirty-eight different tribes assimilate ? some 
may ask. Have the Sioux and Pawnee forgotten their 
old hostilities? And is the warlike Apache peaceful ? 
No one would hesitate how to answer these questions who 
has seen them together in school-room and shop, where 
with busy fingers and smiling faces, the necessary work 
is being done ; or when work-hours are over, the girls 
sauntering, quietly talking, while others with merry 
shout enjoy the outdoor sports so dear to the hearts of 
their little white sisters; and the boys engage in no 
more serious contest than seeing whose arrow can fly 
straightest, or which baseball club will come off best. 

Captain Pratt believes that ‘‘labor is a civilizer.” that 
‘labor must be” for the Indian—so this is an industrial 
school, and all the pupils, even the youngest, do their 
share, working one-half the day and going to school the 
other half. 

For the boys there are shops where they can and do 
become skilled workmen, as tailors, shoemakers, tinners, 
blacksmiths, harness-makers, wagon-makers, carpenters, 
brick-makers, painters, bakers, and printers. <All the 
mechanical part of the two papers, ** The Indian Helper,” 
issued weenie. and ‘* The Morning Star,” monthly, is done 
by the Indian boys, The foreman is a young Pawnee 
from Indian Territory, now a regular government ap- 
pointee. Nine tribes are represented by the thirteen 
youths of this office. There are two farms connected 
with the school—one adjoining the grounds recently 
purchased by government, and another three miles dis- 
tant, paid for by kind friends. Upon these the boys are 
trained in agriculture—a knowledge of which is exceed- 
ingly important to the prospective owner of at least 
eighty acres of western land. 

Upon these farms are kept thirty head of cows, which 
furnish milk daily for the school table, and nearly all 
the forage for the stock is also raised upon them ; and 
from them comes a supply of fruits and vegetables for 
school use. The girls do the laundrying, are taught 
cooking, care of dining-room, and to make and mend 
their own garments. The stockings, often having such 
discouragingly large holes, too, are darned by the little 
girls, who sit on low chairs working busily, and chatter- 
ing meantime like a tree full of sparrows in the early 
morning. One wee tot, small] for eight years, but ambi. 
tious for great accomplishments, came begging her 
school mother to send her to the laundry, 

The girls have pleasant quarters, and are trained to 
keep them neat, many of the rooms showing a good 
deal of ingenuity and taste in ornamentation. 

The boys live in quarters used many years ago by the 
soldiers, and are crowded and uncomfortable ; so when 
Congress decided not to appropriate money for new 
buildings, they were greatly eocwalaied. and during an 
enthusiastic mass-meeting they pledged $1,700 from 
their savings as the beginning of a fund for new quarters, 

Many of the boys and girls go out into kindly American 
homes during the summer, where they become for the 
time members of the family—where they are more prac- 
tically strengthened in habits of thrift and industry— 
and where they gain better knowledge of English. 
Those who remain away during the school year attend 
white schools. Though the Carlisle pupils represent 
thirty-eight different languages, English is the one 
used. The last party of Apaches, those from Geronimo’s 
band, have been here but a short time, but they are 
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already beginning to report ‘‘no Indian,” albeit) their 
English is rather circumscribed, 

For instance, a small boy came to the matron and 
said: Miss Wilson, Miss .Patterson, he, you, me,” 
which by aid of his forcible gestures she was able to 
translate, ** Miss Wilson wants you to send me back.”’ 
Again, John, you may go and find George.” Presently 
John comes back and reports, ** Not any George.” 

Both boys and girls are uniformed—the girls in blue 
flannel, and the boys in soldier blue. The boys are or- 
ganized in companies with their sergeants and corporals, 
and have regular drill. 

On dress-parade night, with band playing and flags 
flying, the campus presents a very gay appearance. 

On Sabbath morning, inspection over, the nine o'clock 
bell rings the signal for Sunday-school—the girls remain- 
ing on the grounds under the care of their teachers, 


the boys going to their respective schools in town, = In 
the afternoon a service is held in the chapel, which 


clergymen of the various denominations in Carlisle take 
turns in conducting. In the evening a meeting is held 
in which both boys and girls take part—with pravers, 
remarks, or texts of Scripture, A prayer-meeting is also 
held on Thursday evening, at which attendance is volua- 
tary. During the past year a branch of the Y. M,C. A. 
has been established by the boys, having some forty 
members, About one hundred of the pupils are mem. 
bers of churches in town. ‘There are two debating clubs 
among the boys, and a literary society among the girls, 
‘These serve as outlets for opinions upon the questions of 
the day, and perhaps there may be in training embryo 
members of Congress—who knows 7—who shall 
one day legislate for their constituents without 
thought of tribal names or distinctions—when | 
the native Indian shall be absorbed by white 
civilization, as are those who come to us from 
foreign shores. 


CAP 1, PRAT. 


Rreward Henry PRATT, Superin-. 
tendent of the Indian Industrial School at Car- 
lisl:, Pa., was born in Rushford, Allegany County, 
New York, December 6, 1840.) In the summer 
of 1846 the family removed to Logansport, [ndi- 
una, Where he attended the public schools and 
seminary, 

In the spring of 1857 he apprenticed himself to 
learn the tinsmith’s and coppersmith’s trades with 
Mr. Nicholas Smith. In January, 1858, he re- 
moved with his employer to Delphi, Indiana, and + 
remained with him until the breaking out of the | 
Rebellion, 

On the 16th of April, 1861, he enlisted among 
the first three months’ men and served with his 
regiment in Western Virginia. Ile was discharged 
in July, and re-enlisced in September in the Indi- | 
ana Cavalry, where he served as sergeant, first 
sergeant, first lieutenant, and captain until May 
29, 1865, when he was mustered out of service. 
During this time he was with his regiment in the 
Department of the Cumberland, participating in 
all its great battles, from Shiloh to Nashville. 
Captain Pratt returned North after the war and 
worked at his trade until March, 1867, when he 
accepted an appointment as second lieutenant in 
the loth Regular Cavalry. In July following he 
was promoted first lieutenant, and in February, 
1883, he was promoted to his present position of 
Captain, 

He served with his regiment among the Indians 
in the Indian Territory and Northern Texas until 
the spring of 1875, when he was sent by the War 
Department in charge of seventy-four Indian 
prisoners from Fort Sill, Indian ‘Territory, to Fort 
Marion, St. Augustine, Florida.. It was during | 
the three years of this duty that previous ideas of | | 
industrial schools for Indian youth, removed from 
camp and reservation influences, took definite 
shape, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE.* 


At the close of the war a great number of ‘* contra- 
bands” had gathered on the shore of Hampton Cre°k, 
near Hampton Roads. ‘The proximity of Fortress Mon- 
roe had afforded them protection ; the policy of return- 
ing runaway slaves to their owners to work for them at 
home, while they fought us im the fieid, had for two 
years and more been abandoned ; but no definite policy of 
woviding for them had taken its place. General But- 
at device for reconciling humanity and policy with sup 
posed constitutional obligations had first been adopted 
here; here it was that the runaway was first) called 
“contraband of war,” and as such confiseated. But 
what we were to do with men and women who had been 
slaves in the Confederacy, but could not by any possi- 
bility be slaves in our free commonwealth, had as yet 
to be determined, And so it happened that here were 
assembled a great company —several thousands—of col 
ored people, in huts, tents, or sleeping upon the ground 
without any shelter, and fed by rations from the United 
States Government. The Government had other and 
weightier problems upon its hands, and left this prob- 
lem for future solution. Most men would rather be 
tuken care of than take care of themselves, and the 
negro was fast becoming pauperized. Reports of the 
fact that there was a lazy man’s Eldorado at Hampton 
Roads, where a contraband could get rations for nothing, 
and perhaps a tent, with further rumors of a future 
forty acres and a mule, spread rapidly, and the extem- 
porized camp grew without any expense for recruiting. 
Such was the state of affairs when General Armstrong 


* From The Christian Union of December 11, 1884, 
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was detailed by the Secretary of War to take the camp 
in charge and see what could be done with it. Te 
quickly grasped the situation; saw that the worst thing 
that could be done for the negro was to make a beggar 
of him, and the kindest thing that could be done for 
him was to apply rigorously the law, ** Tf a man will net 
work, neither onall he and he proceeded lo apply 
it. He gave notice to all concerned that on a dayap- 
pointed the rations would cease; he provided transpor 
tation for such as chose to avail themselves of it and go 
off to the uncultivated fields which were waiting for 
he aided by counsel and direction all those 
who were willing to work, and by strenuous measures 
those who were not willing to do so; and when the ap- 
pointed day came, put before the diminished number 
who still remained the alternative of work or lninger. 
They chose work, and so what bad threatened to be a 
permanent encampment of paupers gradually disap- 
peared. 

But General Armstrong was not only a good soldier 
and a practical man of affairs; he was also a Christian 
philanthropist. The need of education for this poor 
people was brought home to him by the sights he saw 
during the months in which he was engaged in solving 
this problem. There was already estadsished at 
ton a school for little children. General Butler, whose 
device of ** contraband ” had first called the beginning 
of this camp together, had himself seen the necessity of 
doing something for the pickaninnies, and had either 
constructed a shed or turned a barracks—I do not know 
which—into a school-house where the youngsters were 
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housed? and taken care of and taught their. letters. 
The school remains to this day, having been adopted by 
the State of Virginia as a part of its common-school 
system ; it still bears the name of its founder, and is 
called the ** Butler School.” General Armstrong saw 
the opportunity for a larger work : he saw the necessity 
of providing labor for such of his encampment as were 
willing to tabor but knew not how to get the chance: 
and so, with no money, but with a great deal of faith, 
laid the foundations of the now famous Hampton In- 
stitute. 

Hampton Institute is a great Normal and Industrial 
School, with a theological attachment. It provides for 
about 600 pupils, colored and Indians. — [t is always 
crowded, and applicants have every year to be turned 
away. The Butler School, with another 300 pupils, 
whose teachers are furnished by the Hampton Institute, 
and which is in a way connected with the Institute, 
though not on its grounds, nor under its control, nor 
dependent upon it for support, serves the purpose of a 
sort of primary department. General Armstrong, who 
is at the head of the Institute, and on whose existence 
it apparently depends —I say apparently, because [be 
lieve that so good a work never really depends upon any 
one individual—is a genius; a man once known, never 
to be forgotten; a man whom you may meet many times 
and not know; a rare combination of an almost mys- 
tical piety, a practical philanthropy, and a hard-headed 


business good sense. Financially his’ Institute is 
founded on faith. It is not endowed. It has some 


support from the Government, which pays for the In- 
dian scholars at the rate of $160 a year, or thereabouts 
—the amount has been slightly changed recently. — [ts 
teachers have caught the enthusiasm of the founder, 
and do double work for about half pay, and some of 
them for no pay at all; it bas some support from the 
labors of its students, who, however, are credited with 
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they earn: but when all the moneys reeeived 
fiom these sources have been put down om one side of 
the ledger, and the necessary expenses have been pul 
down on the other, the deficit) to be raised) every 
amounts to This deficit is raiseéa by faith. 
[do not mean that General Armstrong prays for it and 
expects it to come to him Ile believes. with St. James. 
In showing his faith by his works: he prays for it. and 
expects lo oo after It. But he has neo machinery for 
raising it, no denominational constituency to which he 
can appeal, no regular donors on whom he can rely for 
deficiencies, Ile LOCS with the work in the eerie ral 
faith that it is the work of the Lord. and that the Lord 
Will not suffer it to die tor want of funds, so jong as i is 
carried on in dependence on Him and on Elis people: and 
thus far his faith has been justified by results. ‘The In 
stitute is not in debt, if To except a small floating debt 
Which has been carried over from last vear. and which 
the Creneral eXpects to provide for in the lista Way, 
The economical harneter of thre work done ix sulli- 
ciently evidenced by a single facet: the number of pupils, 
“OO: the annial SVOL000 average tor 
pupil, Including food, lodging, tuition, interest account, 
In short, every expenditure, S15Q a vear. Do any of 
our readers know of airy institution that can make i! 
more economleal showing % Remember. 
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The general principle of the schoo! is, Never give some- 
thing for nothing. The pupils all contribute sontet hing 
to their own support by their industry. ‘They at the 


same time learn two valuable lessons—self help, and 
practical efficiency some industrial empios 
— ment. Every Monday is holiday, but any stu- 


dent mav work on that day if he wants to, and 
most of them want to. One day in the week is 
also apart for industrial emplovinent, the 
schoo! being divided Inte COM PALES, eneh 
pany taking one dav. ‘This leaves four days in 
the week for study. But in addition to this 
about one-quarter of the scholars—I believe the 
proportion is) littl larger—attend a night 
school and devote every day in the week to labor. 
To make this plan possible a variety of industries 
has been organized ; there is a large planing and 
sawing mill, printing-office, a kKnitting-room, 
a shoe-shop, and a large farm, besides the tmei- 
dental work which has to be done about the 
place and the grounds to keep the:n in order, 
The laundry work and table service are done by 
students, as all the sewing and clothes making ; 
and each student takes care of his own room. | 
aim not sure as to the cooking. Both 
attend the school; and no evils result from co- 
education, though it necessitates very close super- 
vision, Every student is credited with the market 
value of his work, pavable in edueation, net in 
cash. If he leaves before he has received the full 
value of his earnings, he is not entitled to receive 
anything for the balance or any part of it : neither 
is he if exvelled fer misconduct. Whether he is 
paid anything or net, and how much, depends 
upon the circumstances, and is entirely in the 
discretion of the management. bv this rule 
liampton prevents all danger of its industries 
being used as a mere money-making operation by 
men too shiftless to get work outside, and not in 
sympathy with the objects of the Institute. 

The Theological Annex especially interested 
me, because in it General Armstrong seems te 
have succeeded in doing what President Eliot has 
tried in vain to do at Harvard: he has estab- 
lished an undenominational theological 
Of course it is evangelical—who ever heard of 
a negro preacher who was unevangelical 7—but 
ministers of various orthodox beliefs attend it, and 
ministers of various orthodox beliefs give Instrue- 
tion in it— Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, 
Episcopalian. IT believe every clergyman of the 
neighboring village of Hampton has a part in the 
work—an incidental illustration of the interest 
which the South takes in the education of the 
colored people. Occasionally a disputed question 
in theology comes up, and the arguments on both 
sides are given by their respective advocates > but, 
as arule, disputed questions are passed by: the great 
principles of evangelical and Biblical theology constt- 
tute the subjects of instruction. 

Hampton needs a library and a chapel. It has a good 
library room, which is under the charge of Miss Bacon, 
a daughter of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, a lady who 
possesses in no inconsiderable degree the fire and earnest- 
ness of her honored father. The chapel is an old wooden 
structure, built during the war by the efforts of the well- 
known novelist, FE. P. Roe, then an army chaplain. 
But it is too small for the audience which assembles tn 
it every Sunday, and is poor and shabby. If any of our 
Wealthy readers want a chance to make an investment 
which will be sure to remain after they are dead, and 
the fruits of which will follow them into that world 
where the blessings of Christ’s poor are the only eurrent 
coin of the realm, we recommend them to write to Gen 
eral Armstrong to-know whether he will not let them 
have some stock ina new and enlarged brary or a new 
church for Hampton Institute. be A 
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CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN.* 


BY EMMA TAYLOR LAMBORN. 


How could we know on that fair April day, 

That Death, sad messenger, would soon be <ent ! 
That glad, sweet day > we climbed the steep ascent, 
And followed where thy footsteps led the way 

And heard thy glad, exultant shont. ** This way, 
Dear friends: the haunts of mountain flowers to me 
Vre known: here blooms my loved anemone. 

This is the spot! Our steps here let us stay 
Beneath these sheltering pines.” Now liest here, 
Look down once more, with heavenly eyes, and tell 
The secrets hid in God's own garden, dear. 

We follow, follow, where thou lead’st so well, 

Too blind to see: too deaf thy voice to hear: 

On Cheyenne Mountain lone, dear friend, farewell. 


* From The Christian Union of Judy 29, 1886. 
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